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Owls 


Tree Toad 


Then there were two different Owls. One which 
Chapman believes to be Megascops had a very rapid, rolling 
hoo-hoo-hoo-hpo , hoo closely similar in tone to the voice 
of our Bubo . The other called ho; ho_; ho; hoa or some¬ 
times hoa ; ho ; ho ; ho ; h oa in a tone almost exactly like 
the Barred Owl's. Toward morning Chapman woke me to call 
my attention to the cry of a Barn Owl but I was too sleepy 
to receive a very clear impression. We also heard at inter¬ 
vals during the night a single loud, cat-like yell which 
Chapman thought was made by an Ocelot (We afterwards became 
convinced that this sound was uttered by an Owl, but failed 
to identify the bird). 

Soon after sunset and at short, regular intervals 
during the night an exceedingly loud, woodeny sound came 
from a point in the forest half-a-mile or more away. I 
could not compare it closely to anything but it reminded 
me at times of the sound of a long succession of rapid blows 
struck by a mallet on a wooden fence, at others of the 
rapid puffing of a distant engine. Chapman told me that 
it is supposed to be made by a large tree frog. He has 
heard it in Cuba, as well as here, before. There was only 
one of these creatures within hearing to-night. 

Besides the above sounds, we heard nothing but a 
few crickets. There were fireflies which looked like ours 
and gave a similar intermittent light but the big ones are 
not out at this season. 












The fragrance of the air to-night surpassed, any¬ 
thing that I have ever smelt before. It was not oppressive 
or over-rich like that of an orange grove but rather deli¬ 
cate and subtle in character. 

so 

The night was/cool that I was unable to keep warm 
under a heavy blanket and after vainly trying to sleep was 
forced to rise and put on all my clothes in addition to the 


blanket. 
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Trinidad, B. W. I . 

Moruga Rest House. 


1894 

March 10 


An early 
morning: 
wa.lk 


We rose at daybreak and left the house just as 
the sun was rising. The air was so crisp and bracing as 
almost to seem frosty, and we struck out briskly to start 
the circulation. It was a heavenly morning, the sky with¬ 
out a cloud, the air wholly free from fog or haze, the 
wonderful tropical foliage frosted with dew drops which 
glittered and sparkled in the sunlight and sent down showers 
of water whenever we brushed against a tree trunk or the 
stem of a palm frond. And the birds! How can I hope to 
record here anything more than a meager account of the most 
striking and interesting? Perhaps it is as well not to 
attempt even this but simply to jot down a few of the mental 
pictures which flit through my brain as I sit thinking over 
the morning 1 s experience. 

The first is of a broad but grass-grown road, bor¬ 
dered on both sides by impenetrable thickets with palms 
and tall forest trees rising in the background. Troops 
of Blue and Maroon Tanagers are flying to and fro across 
the opening. The still air rings with strange clucks, 
whistles and calls and the rich Bluebird-like warble of 
Cyclo.rhis comes from a tree near by. The "background 11 of 
all these sounds is the cooing of dozens of Doves (Leptoptila), 
which swells and sinks yet never for a moment is wholly still. 
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A Tropica l 
Kingfisher 


Ostinops 


Now a dozen Parrakeets whirl overhead, reminding 
me of a flock of Cedar Birds as they rise and fall in 
slight undulations and wever in their course. Next a 
larger Parrot shoots across the space of open sky, his wings 
looking broad and bat-like and cutting down deep at every 
stroke. 

The second is of a creek of shallow, clay-colored 
water, winding between steep and often overhanging banks 
through a cacao grove. From some driftwood lodged at the 
head of a pool a long, slender, bleached branch projects 
upward and on its extreme end, full in the beams of the 
rising sun, glittering -like a big emerald, sits a tropical 
Kingfisher ( Ceryle cabanisi ), his bill pointing down and 
his gaze fixed on the water beneath. I stand for a minute 
or two within ten yards of him. Then he takes flight in 
silence and disappears around the next bend. Hummingbirds 
are buzzing all around me and a Honey Creeper is singing 
directly overhead. 

The third is of a hugh Ceiba which stands not far 
from the road and just outside the forest. It is bathed 
in strong sunlight and its foliage is agitated here and 
there by the movements of a number of large birds of a 
dark, rich maroon brown, with much yellow in the tail. 

They are Caciques ( Ostinops ). One of the females is at 
work on the framework of a nest which hangs suspended, pre¬ 
cisely like our Oriole’s nest, at the end of a leafy branch. 











Ostinops 
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The males are apparently engaged in feeding among the ter¬ 
minal leaves. Every now and then one of them ceases this 
occupation, utters a succession of curious liquid notes 
resembling somewhat the sound of water flowing from the 
neck of a bottle, curves his neck forward and down until 
the tip of the bill nearly touches the breast, jerks his 
tail straight up like a Wren and finally, raising his spread 
wings above his back, strikes their tips smartly together 
six or eight times in rapid succession, producing a loud, 
rattling or flapping sound. ....Altogether 

it is a remarkable and most grotesque 

performance and one which Chapman 

has’never before seen so satisfactorily as now. We both 
laugh heartily at it. 

All the while the smaller Corn Birds (Cassicus ) 
are flying back and forth across the road, clucking, 
croaking and whistling. Their flight resembles our Red¬ 
wings' whereas Ostinops flies more heavily and without 
undulations — in fact, almost precisely like a Crow Black¬ 
bird. 


The last picture is of a tall, bleached stub vvhich 
rises by the roadside above the surrounding cacao trees. 

Near the top of this stub is a hole out of which a large 
Woodpecker ( Hylotomus ) is peeping. His scarlet crest gleams 


in the sun like a red-hot coal and through the glass I see 
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that he has a white iris. A moment later he launches into 
the air and gallops off, looking for all the world like 
our Pileated Woodpecker. 

Tinamous Tinamcus called freely at times as late even as 

ten o'clock. I. had half expected that their notes when 
heard in the broad daylight would sound commonplace but 
such was not the case. On the contrary, they thrilled me 
quite as much as when the birds were calling in the twilight 
last evening. They seemed to chord or harmonize in some 
subtle way with the cooing of Leptoptila which, of course, 
we did not hear last evening. I saw one of the Tinamoits 
this morning. It started within two yards of me as I was 
following a path in the forest and ran off out of sight 
into the tangle, moving almost exactly like a Quail but 
more slowly and steadily — a game-y looking bird of rich 
yet subdued coloring and great, dark, gentle eyes. 

We left the Rest House at about 2 P. M. and drove 
to Princestown where we are to spend Sunday with Mrs. Warner. 
Nothing of marked interest along the road. The sun very 
hot and few birds stirring. Mr. Warner was not at home 
but we took possession of his house and dressed for after¬ 
noon tea which was served in the garden under dense shade. 
Five or six; of the neighbors including three ladies came 
a little later and,last of all,Mrs. Warner. It was just 
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Princestown 

pleasantly cool under the arbor. Now (11 P. M.) I am almost 
chilly as I sit writing in the open hall. 

We spent the forenoon very quietly sitting in Mr. 
Warner's garden under an almond tree, talking. Humming¬ 
birds were almost constantly buzzing about us among the 
flowers and at frequent intervals we heard the more or less 
distant notes of Diplopter yx naevius , Thamnophilus doliatus , 
Tanagra sclateri and Saltator olivascens. Once a fine, 
large Kite, white beneath with a dark gray back and wings, 
sailed overhead. We also heard Glaucidium a few times. On 
the whole there were not many birds here. 

In the afternoon we visited the McLean's planta¬ 
tion, "Hindustani", distant about two miles. After photo¬ 
graphing the coolies and drinking tea, we walked to the 
mud ; volcanoes vdiich are about a mile from the house. On 
the way we cane upon a great army of parasol ants. They 
were carrying bits of leaves from a tall tree to their 
nest which was in a hole in the ground in a cane field. 

Mr. McLean assured me that they would completely strip 
the tree in two days. 

At the volcanoes, we saw three large green Parrots 
sitting in the top of a dead tree and heard a Toucan 
calling. A Thrvothorus was the only bird singing. 
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Princestown 


Might 


I rode back to Mr. Warner's alone, starting at 
10 P. M. and walking the horse most of the way. It was a 
delicious night, still, just pleasantly cool, the air 
richly spiced with the fragrance of unknown flowers, A 
Goatsucker ( Nyctidrom us albicpllis ) calling chee-w ee-o 
by the roadside was the only night bird. Bats as large 
as Nighthawks dashed close past my head, making most un¬ 
batlike sounds. In a thicket of scrub I heard what I 
supposed at the time was a bird but the same cry was 
afterwards (at Caparc) pronounced by Mr. Carr to be that of 
a small green frog. It is a rich, clear whistle of two 
syllables, not unlike one of the calls of Colinus vir- 

gianus . It seemed to me to be well rendered by the word 

\ 

pow- e. 


There were crickets and grasshoppers stridulating 
in the grass and shrubbery along the roadsides but they 
were not anywhere at all numerous. The grasshoppers made 
a sound similar to that of one of our common Co^nocephali . 
The chirp of the crickets was unlike that of any of our 
species but not at all loud or peculiar. 

As I rode slowly along the smooth, dusty road, 
it was difficult to realize that I was in a strange land. 
Indeed, I more than once caught myself fancying that I 
was on one of the country roads of Eastern Massachusetts. 













Then the great feathery fronds of a coconut palm would 
appear against the sky and the illusion vanish. On the 
whole, however, I am more struck by the resemblances which 
this country affords to the landscape, trees, shrubs, and 
birds of New England than by the differences which exist 
between the two. In other words, I had expected every¬ 
thing to be different whereas many sights and sounds are 
essentially the same. 
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Chauguerras and Caparo 


1894 

March 12 We left Mr. Warner’s delightful house at 9.30 and 

took the 10.30 A. M. train for Chauguerras where Mr. Oarr 
and Mr.„Urich met us. They had a cart for the luggage, a 
mule for Chapman, and a small, quiet and very easy-gaited 
horse for me but they were obliged to walk most of the way— 
a distance of eight miles. 

The road is straight, wide, level and macadamized 
for the first five or six miles. It is bordered on both 
sides for most of the way by extensive groves of cacao, 
but as we approached Caparo we passed several large t racts 
of "high woods" as the primeval forest is here called. 

Birds were exceedingly abundant in places, in others 
apparently very scarce but this may have been due to the 
fact that it was the hot hour of the day and very hot at 
that, for there was no breeze and the sun burned like fire. 

I saw nothing of peculiar interest except a pair 
of Pygmy Owls sitting low down in a leafless tree, one 
above the other, very erect and still. 

Trogons were really numerous in many places. I 
heard the calls of two different species. That of one is 
practically identical with the cuc-cuc-cuc-cuc of Coccygu s 
erythrophthalmus , that of the other is more like the shout 
of Colaptes . I saw only one bird. It sat almost bolt, 
upright on a large branch and moved only its head slightly. 
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Caparo 


We reached Mr. Carr's country house at Caparo a 
little before sunset. The house is in a small opening, 
surrounded on every side by cacao groves with a small, muddy 
river winding between steep, high, clayey banks just behind 
the trees which shut out the view to the eastward. Beyond 
this river the land rises in a steep ridge covered with 
primeval forest. 

After tea we walked to the river to see a "robin 
roost" but the birds ( Meru la gymnophthalma ) did not put in 
an appearance although Mr. Carr saw hundreds the last time 
he visited the place — a dense thicket of plantains 
and bananas on the bank of the river. We saw nothing but 
a small Heron ( Ardea cyanura ) which in flight and note 
exactly resembled our Ardea virescens . 

No TinamoUs called this evening but I heard one 
about midnight. During the three or four hours which we 
spent sitting on the piazza before going to bed, we heard 
only two birds, both Owls, one the bird ( Megascops) , 
which calls" cook-er- re- coo ", the other a large Owl (accor¬ 
ding to Mr. Carr), which made a very cat-like sound. 

There were two tree toads calling at once. The 
sound to-night reminded me most of escaping steam. There 
were also four or five frogs like the one which I hea.rd 
at Prince©town last night. 


■ 


■ 
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1894 

March 13 


GAPAHO. 


Most of the day spent in unpacking and arranging 
our things. Chapman and the three Carrs with Urich 
went off into the woods in the forenoon and set a number 
of traps. They saw a number of Trogons and heard Toucans 
and Motmots. After a while, one of the Carrs returned with 
the news that some men whom we had sent out to get palm 
leaves to thatch the hut where we are to do our work had 
started two deer. He took his gun and three or four dogs 
and started after them. For two hours or more we heard 
nothing of him or the dogs but after the others had re¬ 
turned and just as we were finishing dinner, the distant 
yelping of the dogs and th.e sound of a horn warned us that 
the game was coming our way. Instantly everything was 
in the greatest confusion. Mr. Albeit Carr begged for my 
gun and,picking up two shells loaded with no. 1 shot, 
dashed off through the cacao grove as fast as he could 
run. Chapman end another Carr followed him and negroes 
and Spaniards armed with guns, cutlasses and sticks 
appeared from every side and ran across the opening towards 
the river. Every now and then a dog yelped on the wooded 
ridge and presently two shots were fired in quick suc¬ 
cession by Chapman, who had a perfectly open shot at the 
deer at about 40 yards distance — as we afterwards learned. 
He wounded the animal severely and after running a few 
hundred yards it turned back towards the river and Albert 
Carr killed it with my gun or rather so nearly finished 





that the dogs and cutlasses did the rest after the poor 
creature had taken to the river as a last desperate resort. 
The noise during this final scene (which, fortunately, I 
did not witness) was something tremendous. The men yelled 
and screamed, the dogs yelped and barked and the deer, 
as Carr afterwards assured me, added its voice to the 
general clamor, "bawling 11 , as he expressed it, loudly. It 
repeatedly struck the dogs and forced them under water 
but the plucky little curs stuck to it closely through the 
whole mele'fe. 

I went only to the first reach of the river where 
Chapman had taken his stand-. Presently the men came with 
the deer which one of them bore on his shoulders. It was 
an odd-looking animal with short, rounded ears, very small 
pointed head, delicate hoofs andjrather short, stout legs. 

The entire head and neck were practically devoid of hair 
and the skin was a dark slaty color. It was a doe and 
pregnant, the fawn being of nearly full size and prettily 
spotted. The weight of the doe "undressed" was 80-g- pounds. 
Carr says that the species never exceeds 90 pounds in weight 
The male has small horns but they are always covered with 
skin. There is another species of deer found here which 
has naked horns. 


In the afternoon four beautiful Tanagers ( Call istg i 
flaviventris vieilloti ) came into the cacao trees near the 
house and I shot at one of them but missed it. 
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A strange 
Goatsucker 

( Lurocalis ) 


A little after sunset the Carrs took us to a place 
where they had seen some Goatsuckers flying about in the 
twilight a few evenings since. It proved to be a stretch 
of the public road, broad, straight, covered with a carpet 
of beautiful green turf, bordered on one side by a. cacao 
plantation with a deserted house surrounded by bananas, on 
the other by a sloping hillside covered with dense prime¬ 
val forest. It must be a beautiful spot at any time but 
in the soft evening light it was simply enchanting. The 
Goatsuckers were there — two of them, flying back and forth 
along the road, usually skimming close over the turf, but 
occasionally rising 20 or 30 feet straight up after an 
insect. They turned quite regularly when they reached the 
end of the woods into which they also plunged several 

times. Their flight was very swift and, as a rule, direct. 

■* 

They flapped their wings steadily and quickly with a motion 
unlike that of any of our Goatsuckers’ and more like that 
of a large bat, but the flight was more firm and direct 
than that of any bat with which I am familiar. When they 
took to the woods, they usually gave a succession of 
short, clear whistles, probably from some perch on the 
ground or the branch of a tree, although this is merely a 
surmise on our part. We shot both birds and found them 
to be males of Lurocalis semitorquatus (Gm.). They are 
curious-looking Goatsuckers, intermediate in both form, 
color and behavior, as it seems to us, bet?^een Ghordegtiles 
and Antrostomus. 


















Oaparo 


1894 

March 14 


Monkeys 

roaring 


The big tree toads made a deafening clamor during 
the whole night and I also heard the che-wee- o of 
Nyctidromus and the hoot of the Owl that calls ho; ho; ho ; 
hoa, besides the cat-like cry of the Owl heard at the Rest 
House. 

At daybreak this morning the Carrs called me to 
hear the Howling Monkeys. I tore a blanket from the bed, 
thrust my feet into a pair of slippers and rushed out. 

The east was flushing with rose and salmon tints but the 
little clearing about the house was still filled with the 
soft, dewy twilight. Our House.Wren had just begun singing 
but none of the other birds about the clearing were as 
yet astir, Ho sooner had I got fairly out into the open 
air than I heard the Monkeys in the distance to the east¬ 
ward. Indeed, for nearly half an hour they kept up an 
incessant roaring. Carr said that they were about two mile 
off and not more than four or five were roaring. I should 
have supposed that they were within a quarter of a mile 
and that there were several hundreds of them. The sound 
was wholly unlike what I had supposed. It was almost 
exactly like the distant, muffled roar of a great eity-- 
London, for example — heard from some quiet.spot. It rose 
and fell but never wholly died away until just before it 
ceased altogether. 
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As the daylight grew, Parrots in pairs and three 
or four together began flying about, always at a height of 
one or two hundred yards. Occasionally a Tinamou called. 

The Pitangus was one of the earliest birds. The Tanagers 
and Hummingbirds did not appear until the suniose above 
the woods. 

Thirty or forty Swifts were flying about over the 
clearing and I quickly shot five of them (in six shots) 
getting three Chaetura laurencii and two Chaetura spinicau da. 
The latter's notes resemble those of Chaetura pelasgica 
very closely. I have not as yet made out the notes of 
Chaetura laurencii. 


Shooting; 

Hummers 


After the usual early tropical breakfast of bread 
and coffee, I took my stand beneath a blossoming bois 
immortelle tree and spent an hour or mor© there shooting 
Hummingbirds, getting seven specimens representing four 
species among which were a pair of the beautiful Jacobins. 
I also killed a male Blue Creeper ( Arbelo rhina cyanea) 
by far the most tropical-looking bird that I have thus far 
seen. It was feeding among the bois immortelle blossoms 
bending head downward much in the manner of our Parula 
Warbler. 


The remainder of the day was spent in skinning my 
birds and getting our new shelter hut in order. It is 
open on all sides and roofed with palm leaves. As I sat 
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at the rough table at work, Hummingbirds, tropical Tanagers, 
and "Creepers", big lizards and beautiful butterflies were 
continually in sight and often within a few yards. Under 
the shade it was agreeably cool even at noonday. 


March 15 


Again at daybreak this morning the Howling Monkeys 
gave us a full chorus. They were much nearer than yester¬ 
day and I could hear the individual voices much better 
( Bub-bub-bub )(roar)( bub-bub-bub )(roar), etc. After 
coffee and bread I went to the bois immortelle. At first 
there were few Hummers about and none came into the tree 
until the sun was an hour or more high after which they 
appeared in quite as great numbers as yesterday. I had 
bad luck in shooting but after breakfast went out again 
and killed enough birds to keep myself busy for the remain¬ 
der of the day. The most interesting specimen was a 

Jacamar, which was perched on a twig over the river, wag¬ 
ging its long tail. 









1894 

March 16 


Early 
m orn i ng 
in the 
forest 


Troft’ons 


Gaparo 


The sky was cloudy at daybreak this morning and 
the Monkeys roared even louder and for a much longer time 
than yesterday. After sunrise we had several heavy 
showers. 


I went out early with Chapman and Hutton. We took 
a trace,which enters the woods just beyond where we shot 
the Goatsuckers and after crossing a swamp ascends a hill 
and winds along the crest of a narrow ridge. It is said 
to be hundreds of years old — in fact, one of the original 
Indian trails. The woods are very varied and beautiful 
but I cannot describe them now. Birds were very numerous 
and the woods fairly rang with their calls. We were shown 
a tree thickly hung with nests of Ostinops. A Parrot 
alighted in this tree and I shot at but missed it. It 
was probably out of range for the tree was very tall. 

Trogons were very numerous. In one place four 
or five were flitting from tree to tree, calling at short 
intervals. They were of two species. One gave the 
Cuckoo-like call, the other a succession of harder notes 
which closely resembled those of the Flicker's "shout". 

I shot one of these birds, a female. I also say my first 
Mot-mot, a slender, graceful bird. It wagged its long 
tail from side to side with a curious waving motion. 

Yellow-headed Manakins were flitting about and 
chasing one another. The male has a bright and by no means 
unmusical song. 
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An Agouti 
hunt 


In the afternoon I went on an Agouti hunt with the 
Carrs and Hutton. We crossed the river, traversed a large 
cacao plantation and finally came to the edge of the forest 
where Arthur Carr put out the dogs, while the rest of us 
hurried on, following a trace which led across a brook 
and up a gentle wooded slope. I stopped in a little 
opening, Carr fifty ya.rds or more beyond, while Hutton 
chose the crest of the ridge. In the meantime our little 
curs had started an Agouti and the still air rang with their 
yelping, while every no?/ and then Arthur Carr encouraged 
or directed them by whooping at the top of his lungs. The 
chase led in our direction but the Agouti did not come 
near me. It passed within long range of Hutton, who fired 
and, as we afterv/ards ascertained, broke one of its fore 
legs. It then turned back and the dogs became silent for 
awhile, but soon afterwards began barking in one spot and 
the Carrs called to me that the Agouti had taken to a hole. 

I hurried to the spot and found my three companions and 
all the dogs collected about a hole v/hich looked very like 
a Woodchuck’s burrow. Albert Carr was guarding another 
entrance and Arthur was digging out the main hole with his 
cutlass. The dogs were half crazy with excitement and 
every now and then one of the smallest would rush into the 
hole and bark and growl as it worried the poor Agouti. 
Finally one of them dragged the animal out and we went home. 
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A Deer 
in the 


While I was waiting for the Agouti to come my way, 

I was entertained hy many interesting sights and sounds. 
Every now and then the Howling Monkeys would break out in 
a great uproar. They were probably a mile away but I 
heard them with great distinctness. Tinamous gave their 
weird calls at short intervals and there were various 
strange wood sounds. The Coq bois whistled near me and 
presently appeared, walking steadily and swiftly exactly 
like a Rail and jerking up its tail at each step in the 
same manner — a pretty bird which I saw here for the 
first time, although Chapman introduced me to its call this 
morning. 


One of the most interesting things that I saw was 
an Emperor Butterfly, a superb creature with great blue 
wings. It flew slowly and with a flickering motion. 

After our return, when twilight wa.s falling, I 
went up the road to try for a Goatsucker. Hutton, who 
was with me and ahead, saw a Deer in the middle of the road 
and beckoned to me. I walked slowly to the crest of the 
knoll and at once saw the animal. It made a pretty pic¬ 
ture as it stood perfectly motionless in the middle of 
the road, its right side turned towards us. In the dim 
light it looked exactly like one of.our northern Deer, 
and its position was the same. 
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Hutton begged me to shoot at it. I declined at 
first but the distance was so great -- fully 200 yards — 
that I felt sure my charge would do no harm, so I finally 
fired. The Deer at once started and crossed the road into 
the woods, moving slowly and with a curious gait, half 
lope, half trot, the head carried very low. Hutton then 
ran back to the house and presently reappeared with the 
Carrs and the whole pack of dogs, which at once took the 
track and opened with their usual shrill clamor. The chase 
soon swept beyond sight and hearing, and it was. ten 
o’clock before the Carrs returned. They had followed the 
dogs for miles through the forest but the deer did not 
give them a shot. 

"Pa-me-one" I turned back, of course, and met Chapman. As 

we were strolling slowly homeward, we saw a large bird 
which we at first took for an Owl sitting on the top of a 
stub about 30 feet above the ground, in a young cacao 
plantation. Every half minute or so it would launch out 
into the air after a flying insect and then return to its 
perch. The shape and proportions of wings and tail 
showed at once that it was no Owl but a gigantic Goat¬ 
sucker ( Myctidromus jamaicensis ) -- the bird which, 
according to Carr, is the" Po-m e- one 11 which Chapman heard 
last year and which most of the country believe (that is, 
the cry, not the bird) to be a Sloth. 








